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JANUARY MEETING, 1893. 

A stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 12th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President, Dr. George E. Ellis, 
in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the December meeting 
and of the list of donors to the Library, the President 
said : — 

In the routine of preliminary business at the opening of 
our last meeting the usual call was made for the report of 
the Cabinet-keeper, Dr. F. E. Oliver. There was no response. 
Unknown to us, his honored and useful life had just at that 
hour come to a sudden close from a brief illness. We lose in 
him an highly esteemed associate, faithful, earnest, and help- 
ful in his service to this Society, endeared to many of us by 
his affability and courtesy, his personal dignity, his refinement 
and accomplishments. For thirteen of the sixteen years of 
his membership here he has had the charge of our precious 
cabinet ; an office which engaged his zeal and intelligent in- 
terest in identifying and disposing the rich relics and gather- 
ings of a century, — portraits, gems, coins, weapons, trophies, 
and miscellaneous historical memorials. A recent vote of the 
Society had recognized its high appreciation of his services. 
His donations to us began before his election to membership. 

After that we owe to him the gift of the missing portion of 
the manuscript of Hubbard's History and of Increase Mather's 
family Bible. He was the medium of procuring for this coun- 
try copies of the publication in England of the " Diary and 
Letters of Governor Hutchinson," after he had left in sorrow 
his home and country. Dr. Oliver printed for private circula- 
tion the " Diaries of the Two Chief Justices Lynde," father 
and son, of Massachusetts ; and a few years afterward he pub- 
lished the " Diary of William Pynchon," of Salem, during the 
War of the Revolution. His annual reports to us as Cabinet- 
keeper contain matter of interest. He came of a family iden- 
tified with this colony from its settlement. If I am not in 
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error, that family in all its generations here shows a pecu- 
liarity in that its many members have followed professional 
rather than mercantile occupations ; at one period of storm 
they were in sympathy with the mother country. Dr. Oliver 
was greatly cherished and esteemed in his domestic, social, 
professional, and religious fellowships. 

The President then presented from Mr. Jacob C. Rogers 
of Boston an original letter from Rev. Dr. Bentley of Salem, 
written in 1804, in acknowledgment of his appointment as 
chaplain of the United States House of Representatives. 

Hon. Jacob Crowninshield, Esq., Washington. 

Salem, Mass., 16 November, 1804. 

Worthy Sir, — This morning I received the Official Notice of 
the honour done me by the House of Representatives of the United 
States in appointing me their Chaplain. I am not insensible to what 
recommendation I am indebted for this great honour. My ardent 
affection for the present happy administration of the General Gov- 
ernment, my personal esteem of our worthy President, & of the Gen- 
tlemen in the Departments of State, & the extended views I should 
have of the most happy country on earth, challenge my attention to 
this distinguished notice from the Representatives of a Free People.* 
But when I remember that I was never free in the wide world, that 
I was never out of a School or College till I entered on the Christian 
Ministry, & that above 20 years I have never been away from my 
pulpit, or far from home, I feel at liberty to plead with my best friend, 
that he would apologise for me to my friends at Washington, & that 
he would permit me to stay in Massachusetts where I may be of much 
greater service to the administration & to my Country & certainly 
where all my habits contribute to my greatest happiness, & I hope, 
usefulness. 

Relying on your candour to forgive me, & on your knowledge of 
me to justify me, 

I am, Sir, your devoted Servant, & most affectionate Friend, 

William Bentley. 

Before this time you will have heard of the great success of our 
Elections. In our district your choice is most honourably continued. 
As this is the majority would be double. The Presidential Ticket is 
already four thousand republican majority. One day later would have 
saved [?] All Maine you will find of one heart. 
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You will allow me to tell you one Electioneering trick. The CoF 
P's 1 centi [?] circulate a report that I had received a Service of 
Plate from Mr. Jefferson. It flew everywhere. I was challenged. 
The trick was found out instantly. I had received a Legacy in that 
form from a Pupil I love. The Old Col. says he heard it from the 
young Col. The young says nothing. But we laugh all such things 
I defy imagination to describe the change since you left us. 

In response to an invitation from the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, Dr. Samuel A. Green was appointed a delegate to 
represent this Society at the celebration of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of its foundation, which will take place 
in Philadelphia in May next. 

Mr. William H. Whitmore said that his attention had 
been called to the establishment of a new society, for historical 
and other purposes, to be called the " Massachusetts Society," 
and expressed the opinion that great inconvenience and possible 
injury might result from the use of a title so nearly like that 
which was given to this Society more than a hundred years 
ago. After remarks by the President, Dr. Samuel A. 
Green, Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, and Mr. Hamilton 
A. Hill, it was unanimously 

Voted, That the Council be authorized to take such means as 
they shall think expedient to secure a change in the corporate 
name of the new organization. 

Communications having been called for, Mr. R. C. Win- 
throp, Jr., said: — 

Those of us who are at all familiar with the published let- 
ters of Mrs. John Adams during the Revolutionary period will 
remember one written to her husband in Philadelphia the day 
but one before the battle of Bunker Hill, in which she mentions 
having paid a visit to James Bowdoin, who was then tempora- 
rily residing in Braintree in a very weak state of health, adding 
that, on her alluding to Governor Hutchinson, Bowdoin, in 
spite of a racking cough, broke out with the exclamation, " Reli- 
gious rascal, how I abhor his name!" Since the last meeting I 
have been fortunate enough to discover, and am about to read 
to the Society, an unpublished letter from Mrs. Adams, writ- 

1 Probably Col. Timothy Pickering. 
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ten the day after the one I have just described, and communi- 
cating to Bowdoin, at his earnest desire, the latest news from 
the Continental Congress. Everything from the pen of Abi- 
gail Adams possesses interest; and this particular letter ex- 
hibits in how pre-eminent a degree she possessed the art, — 
rare indeed among the women of her day, and in some danger, 
I fear, of becoming extinct among the women of our own, — the 
art of putting facts on paper with accuracy and conciseness. 
By collating it with the published correspondence of her hus- 
band, it appears that she undertook to tell Bowdoin the news 
contained in John Adams's letters of May 26 and May 29, 
which reached her together ; and she does so briefly, without 
omitting an item of importance, and yet without wasting a 
line. 

To the Hon h ¥ James Bowdoin, Esq., in Braintree. 

Braintree, June 16*. h 1775. 

Sir, — T have the pleasure of acquainting you that I last evening 
received letters from M r Adams, wherein he informs me that the Con- 
gress are determined to support the Massachusetts, that there is a good 
spirit among them, & that they have an amazing field of business 
before them, — that it is extensive, complicated and hazardous, but 
their unanimity is as great as before ; that they have a number of new 
and ingenious members ; that the military spirit which runs thro* the 
continent is truly amazing; the city of Philadelphia turns out 2000 
men every day. M r Dickinson is a Coll, M r Reed a L* Coll, M r Mifflin 
a Major. 

The bearer of one of the letters, M r Hall, is a Maryland gentleman 
accompanied by his brother, gentlemen of independant fortunes, y e one 
a lawyer, the other a physician, and of one of the best families in 
Maryland, and are come 500 miles as volunteers to the camp, where 
they intend to spend the season. 

Please, Sir, to accept my most respectful regards to M r . s Bowdoin, 
and ardent wishes for the restoration of your health from 
Your humble servant, 

Abigail Adams. 

In the same packet I was equally fortunate in discovering, 
and am about to read, an unpublished letter written to Bow- 
doin only a few days later by Thomas Gushing, for many years 
Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Representatives and 
then a delegate to the Continental Congress. 
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To the Hon bl f James Bowdoin, Esq% in Massachusetts Bay. To the 
care of M r . William Cooper, at Cambridge. 

Philadelphia, June 21, 1775. 

Dear Sir, — You will doubtless have been informed that the Con- 
gress have unanimously appointed George Washington, Esq r , General & 
Commander in Cheif of the American Forces. I beg leave to recom- 
mend him to your respectful notice. He is a compleat gentleman. 
He is sinsible, amiable, virtuous, modest & brave. I promise myself 
that your acquaintance with him will afford you great pleasure, and I 
doubt not his agreable behaviour & good conduct will give great 
satisfaction to our people of all denominations. 

General Lee accompanies him as Major- General. I hope his ap- 
pointment will be agreable to our people & that he will be received 
with all due respect. I am, with great regard, 
Your most humble serv*, 

Thomas Cushing. 

The Hon b . le James Bowdoin, Esq? 

I am fully sensible how careful we ought to be, in exhuming 
what appears to be new material, to make sure it has not been 
printed somewhere in the remote past. When I last read a 
letter in this room, — it was not a Revolutionary, but an early 
Colonial one, — Judge Chamberlain darkly intimated that it 
had a familiar sound, and inquired whether I was quite sure 
it was new. I believe I convinced the Judge that his suspicions 
were unfounded ; but I am prepared to have him, or some one 
else, make the same suggestion with regard to this letter of 
Thomas Cushing, because there is a certain sameness about 
several of the contemporary tributes to Washington. All I 
can say is that, after careful search, I have failed to find this 
one in print, and I do not believe any other copy of it ex- 
ists. The packet from which I took it bore the pencilled 
indorsement of a former member of this Society, an elder 
brother of my father's who died as far back as 1833, having 
previously assumed the name of Bowdoin on inheriting a 
part of the property and many of the papers of that family. 
Before his health failed he had undertaken to sort and ar- 
range a large amount of historical material belonging partly 
to himself and partly to his father ; but he died leaving 
these manuscripts in great confusion. By some unaccoun- 
table mistake portions of them found their way to the bot- 
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torn of a large chest used by my grandfather as a receptacle 
for receipted bills, old cash-books, obsolete conveyances, and 
probate accounts of the various estates administered by him in 
earlier life. At the time of his death, in 1841, my father was 
serving in Congress, and found it impossible to absent himself 
from Washington for any length of time. It was not till 
many months afterward that he was able to make any thorough 
examination of his father's papers ; and as ill-luck would have 
it, he never saw or heard of this chest, which, on account of 
its being cumbersome and supposed to contain nothing of 
value, had been stored in a loft, where it gradually became 
forgotten. About six weeks ago it came to light, covered 
with the dust of more than half a century, and I have since 
devoted much time to a cursory examination of its contents, 
four fifths of which are wholly valueless, but the remaining 
fifth includes family letters of the Revolutionary period ; politi- 
cal correspondence and State papers of Governor Bowdoin ; 
political correspondence of Bowdoin's son-in-law, Sir John 
Temple ; diplomatic correspondence of the younger James 
Bowdoin, who was Associate Minister to France in the early 
years of the reign of the first Napoleon ; and a variety of 
printed matter of different degrees of antiquity and interest. 
It remains to be seen how far this discovery will prove of 
historical importance ; as, with the exception of the two 
letters I have just read and a few others, I have found time 
only to identify signatures. It may turn out that Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, and others of the writers kept copies of 
their letters to Bowdoin, and that some of these copies figure 
in their published writings. The only letter I have found 
from Patrick Henry is interesting only as an autograph, and 
it is more than likely that this will prove to be the case 
with those of other personages. But even with these de- 
ductions, I am reasonably confident that I have disinterred a 
not inconsiderable amount of new material, the greater part 
of which I shall hereafter place at the service of the Society. 
I only regret that the discovery was not made earlier, as it 
would have been a labor of love to my father to have edited 
these papers together with the other Bowdoin and Temple let- 
ters which he from time to time communicated to us during 
his long Presidency. For instance, more than thirty years ago 
he contributed to our Proceedings a correspondence between 
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Governor Bowdoin and Gov.* Thomas Pownall, and I now 
find several letters from Pownall which must originally have 
formed part of the same bundle. In like manner he con- 
tributed, at different periods, letters from Arthur St. Clair, 
Samuel Dexter, Rufus King, William Gordon, and George 
Grenville, from all five of whom I now find additional ones. 
The correspondence of Washington and Franklin with Bow- 
doin was long ago printed by our associate, Mr. Sparks, from 
originals lent him by my grandfather; but I have stumbled 
on a scrap of paper, in the unmistakable handwriting of 
Franklin, indorsed by Bowdoin, " D r Franklin's rec* to make 
milk punch." This can hardly be considered a historical 
document, and I do not venture to communicate it ; but 
when our revered President is engaged, a few months hence, 
in hospitable preparations for the Annual Meeting, if it should 
occur to him to treat the Society to a bowl of punch brewed 
after the formula of Franklin, this recipe will be heartily at 
his service. 

I had intended that this communication (which I wrote 
last evening) should stop here ; but a few hours ago I acci- 
dentally came across a letter of John Hancock previously 
overlooked, for which the library of Harvard University seems 
to me a more appropriate place of deposit than that of this 
Society, and I will therefore read it here before I send it 
thither. It is indorsed by Bowdoin, " M r Hancock's letter 
about the College," and is apparently in answer to an invita- 
tion to the Commencement exercises of 1785. Hancock not 
merely declines to be present, but indulges in some unfriendly 
language about the government of the College in which an- 
other Governor of Massachusetts, much more recently de- 
ceased, would have cordially concurred. 

Dorchester, July 18*. h 1785. 
Sir, — I feel myself much honor'd by the notice your Excellency 
was pleas'd to express in your written message, which I this afternoon 
rec'd, and it would afford me much pleasure & satisfaction to have it 
in my power to attend you, & at the same time gratify my own wishes ; 
but the treatment I met at the Overseers' Meeting two years past, 
which prevented me the last year, tho' then in office, from attending, 
operates more forcibly now in a private station, & must plead my 
excuse, as I cannot with any propriety, or consistent with my present 
feelings, give my presence where I am convinc'd it is disagreeable. 
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I must beg that the Governor will not impute my absence to any 
other motive than the indignity I rec'd when in office ; & which had 
the sanction (at least tacitly) of the whole Board of Overseers. 
I have the honor to be, with sentiments of respect, 
Your Excellency's most obed* hum. serv- , 

John Hancock. 
His Excellency Governor Bowdoin. 

The indignity here complained of appears to have been the 
reading aloud in an Overseers' Meeting, in February, 1783, at 
which Hancock was presiding, of a Report of a Committee 
calling attention to the fact that his accounts as Treasurer 
were still unsettled. One of the most entertaining chapters 
of President Quincy's History is devoted to the protracted un- 
pleasantness between Hancock and the College. So far back 
as 1773 his wealth and influence induced the Corporation, in 
an evil hour, to choose him Treasurer ; but finding that he 
would neither do any work nor render any accounts, they 
vainly endeavored to persuade him to resign in 1775, and 
were constrained to eject him from office in 1777. In 1778, 
however, they invited him to sit for his portrait, in 1779 they 
threatened him with a lawsuit for not producing his books, 
and in 1780 they presented him with a congratulatory address 
on being elected Governor. Neither compliments nor threats 
produced the slightest effect upon his indolence or obstinacy. 
He fully realized that a majority of the Overseers would hesi- 
tate to sue the leader of the popular party ; and though, in 
1785, he formally admitted that he owed the College nearly 
eleven hundred pounds, yet he died eight years later without 
having paid a dollar of it. The debt was ultimately extorted 
from his heirs, but their refusal of compound interest entailed 
a considerable loss. Perhaps the least agreeable episode in 
the long career of the University is its deliberate bestowal for 
political reasons, in 1792, of its highest honor, the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, upon a defaulting Treasurer. 

Mr. William P. Upham then said i — 

In volume 68 of the Massachusetts Archives, at the Office 
of the Secretary of State, manuscript No. 36 is in short-hand. 
I have with considerable difficulty deciphered it, and find it to 
be the instructions issued to Capt. Daniel Henchman by the 
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Governor and Council, May 28, 1676. During the winter and 
spring of 1675-6 Henchman was placed in chief command of 
the forces raised against the Indians. (Mass. Rec, vol. v. pp. 69, 
87, 92.) The following account of him is in the " Memorial 
History of Boston," vol. i. p. 317 : — 

" Daniel Henchman first appears in our local history as the assistant 
teacher in the Latin School, then under the charge of Robert Wood- 
mansey. In 1669 he was appointed on the committee for the survey 
of a new plantation, and from the history of Worcester it appears that 
he was one of the most important persons in laying out and settling 
that town. He died there in the year 1685. He was a connection of 
Judge Sewall, and there was in Sewall's house a room called by his 
name. Everything in his letters shows that he was a good. soldier and 
a prompt executive man, and he was, perhaps, the most prominent rep- 
resentative of Boston as the war goes on. Like other commanders he 
was often blamed. Doubtless he made mistakes like other men. But 
there is a manliness in his treatment of the Christian Indians which 
conciliates respect." 

The paper which precedes this in the Archives is a letter 
of instructions to Henchman of an entirely different nature. 
At the foot of it is the statement by Secretary Rawson as 
follows : " These signify nothing : y e originall copie of In- 
strucons being in character & fairely transcribed & dd." 

The letter of instructions, of which the following is an exact 
rendering, is evidently a rough draught, having many words 
cancelled and many interlineations. I have indicated the end 
of each line in the original by an upright line. Doubtful 
words are enclosed within brackets ; words cancelled in the 
original within brackets and stars ; and words interlined in 
the original within upright double lines. The only parts of 
the original manuscript not in short-hand are the figures of the 
date, and the letters " J. L. G.'" at the end, undoubtedly the 
initials of John Leverett, Governor. 

Instructions for Gapt. Dan. Henchman commander in chief e of the forces 
raised for this expedition] 

Whereas you are appointed and commissionated commander in 
chiefe for the service of the Colony of the Massachusetts in New Eng- 
land | against the common enemy of the United Colonies p*and although 
we*] having had good experience of your conduct and hope ) by the 

9 
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blessing of God upon you we may have further you being [kept up] 
to have your dependence upon the Lord of | Hosts || and however we 
must leave much to your prudence and all to the wise [direction] of the 
Soveraigne Lord || yet for your future management of yourself e in 
this affaire and [trust] as we commend you to the grace wisdom and 
power of that | Lord so we give unto you this following instruction for 
your [*help therein*] || furtherance and help therein || | You are care- 
fully to see that the name of the Lord be acknowledged in the camp by 
daily prayers and that the minister j sent out with you be encouraged 
in his worke as in praying with so instructing the souldiery as | you 
may have opportunity daily especially that the Sabbath be duly sancti- 
fied and observed as much as may be | You are to see that all profane- 
ness be suppressed in your inferior commanders officers and soldiers | 
You are to see that all your commanders officers and soldiers do at- 
tend diligently the duty of theyr | several places || the commanders and 
officers || by instructing theyr [inferiors] in the use of theyr arms and 
keeping them in order and others by obedience | You are to give order 
that all stores and provisions be secured and [not wasted] and in case 
of any | transgression therein that there be due punishment according 
to the laws martial and martial discipline | and that none may plead 
ignorance you are to order and see that the laws martial be duly | pub- 
lished and declared and upon just cause executed | In all momentous 
matters you are to consult and advise with your council || how best to 
[effect] orders you receive [not to dispute them] || who are to consist of | 
the commanders of your companies and your minister your selfe being 
president | You are to endeavor the best you can to obtain intelligence 
of the enemies situation and motions and them | to pursue subdue and 
destroy to your utmost whether at Wachuset or other place | or places | 
Upon your march to or towards Connecticut river you are to endeavor 
to get intelligence | of the forces of Connecticut our confederates and 
to give them intelligence of your situation and motion | that you may 
come to the speediest and most convenient combination that may be 
that if possible | you may fall upon the enemy on both sides of the 
river | You are to carry it with all peaceable correspondency with our 
neighbors and confederates of Connecticut | In your marches you are 
to labor to avoid the danger of [ambushmenfs] in order thereunto | as 
you may reserve the nights for march and days for rest || and in times 
of doubt be sure to keep guard || and be cautious of even marching | 
your men or having marched hard [they are] to have some rest before 
you engage if possible | You are to endeavor to engage the enemy 
about breake of day in their quarters if possible | You are to improve 
those forces that are at the upper townes if occasion be for your I 
strengthening [and] the better enabling you to vanquish the enemy | 
In case God shall please to [so aid] you that the enemy should desire 
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peace you shall encourage | them thereto they yielding up the princi- 
pal instigators to this war as Philip | [Metacomet] the Quaboag sachems 
and Hadley Northhampton and Springfield sachems whose | perfidious 
carriage is not to be forgotten nor compensate with but by theyr 
lives | 

You are from time to time to give us speedy intelligence of your 
actions and God's [dispensation] | toward us by you as also of what 
meet supply may be wanting to you and you are to attend all orders | 
you shall receive from the major general governor and council or 
general court Given at Boston 28 May 1676 | by the Governor and 
Council 

J. L. G. 

Mr. Justin Winsor read the following communication : — 

The Anticipations of Garner's Voyages, 1492-1534. 

It was not long after the discovery of Columbus before it 
became evident to some, at least, that he had not found any 
part of the world neighboring to Cathay, however remotely 
connected with the Orient of Marco Polo the new regions 
might prove to be. After the return of Columbus in 1493, 
it is apparent that Peter MartjT hesitated to believe that 
Asia had been reached. It was quite clear on his second 
voyage that Columbus himself felt uncertain of his proximity 
to Asia, when, to preserve his credit with the Spanish sov- 
ereigns, he forced his companions, against the will of more 
than half of them, and on penalty of personal violence if they 
recanted, to make oath that Cuba was an Asiatic peninsula. He 
even took steps later to prevent one of the recalcitrant victims 
going back to Spain, for fear such representations would unsettle 
the royal faith in their having reached the fabled Orient. When 
the pilot, Juan de la Cosa, who was one of those forced to 
perjure themselves, found himself free to make Cuba an island 
in his map of 1500, the fact that he put no Asiatic names on 
the coast of a continent west of Cuba has been held to show 
that the doubt of its being Asia had already possessed his 
mind. The makers of the Cantino and Canerio maps, in 1502 
and 1503 respectively, in putting in a coast for Asia distinct 
from this continent which La Cosa had delineated, establishes 
the point that as early as the first years of the sixteenth 
century the cartographers whose works have come down to 
us had satisfied themselves that areas of land of continental 
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proportions had blocked farther progress to the west. The 
geographical question then uppermost was thus reduced to 
this : Was this barrier a new continent, or had the islands 
which it was supposed would be found in the path to Asia 
proved to be larger than was imagined ? It was Columbus's 
purpose in his fourth voyage to find an opening in this barrier 
through which to reach the territories of the Asiatic poten- 
tates and continue the circumnavigation of the earth. It 
may, then, well be questioned if the statement ordinarily 
made, that Columbus in 1506 died in ignorance of the true 
geographical conditions pertaining to a new continent, is true, 
whatever may have been his profession in the matter. There 
is, as we have seen, good ground for the belief that he did not 
mean the Spanish sovereigns to be awakened from a delusion 
in which he deemed it for his interests that they should 
remain. 

When Balboa, twenty years after Columbus's discovery, 
made it more palpable that south of the Isthmus of Panama 
there was a substantial barrier to western progress, and when 
ten years later Magellan pierced this southern barrier at its 
Antarctic extremity, it still remained a problem to find out 
the true character of the northern barrier to western progress, 
and to find a place to enter the land along a northern parallel 
far enough to reach the historic India. 

There were two waterways by which this northern land 
could have been explored far inland ; but for forty years after 
the landfall of Columbus, it is not safe to affirm positively 
that any one had attempted to follow their channels. A local 
pride among the rugged sea-folk of the north of France has 
nevertheless presented claims for our consideration that one at 
least of these passages had been tried at different times early 
in the sixteenth century. Similar claims have been made for 
Portuguese mariners a little later, and before the attempt of 
Cartier. Hakluyt even mentions that the English had known 
at this early date something of this St. Lawrence region ; but 
it is safe to say that no such record is known to-day. These 
great waterways lay within the two great valleys of the yet 
uncomprehended continent of the north, — the Mississippi and 
the St. Lawrence, — which at the west were so closely con- 
nected that the early explorers of the great lakes passed during 
the spring freshets in their canoes from one to the other, by 
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that route which enables the modern Chicago to discharge 
its sewage into the Gulf of Mexico instead of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 

The striking experiences of the Spaniards at the south 
served to draw their attention from a due examination of 
the northern shores of the Gulf of Mexico ; so that Pineda 
in 1519, in finding a great river flowing from the north, 
which we now identify with the Mississippi, was not prompted 
to enter it in search of gold. This metal was not asso- 
ciated in their minds with such low regions as this river 
apparently drained ; and the white and turbid flow of its 
waters well out into the gulf, as La Salle later noticed, seems 
to have raised no conception of the vast area of its tributary 
watershed. Almost two centuries were to pass before its 
channel was to be fairly recognized as a great continental 
waterway ; and then the explorations which divulged its 
extent were from the north and down the stream. 

The voyages of the Cabots and the Cortereals had been the 
outcome of a national rivalry which had sought for England 
and Portugal some advantage in the north to counterbalance 
that of Spain in the south. It will be remembered that the 
line of demarcation moved westerly by the treaty of Tor- 
desillas, had thrown, it was supposed, these northern regions 
beyond the reach of Spanish rights. Whether the Cabots 
had discovered at the north a gulf to correspond with the 
Mexican gulf at the south, and had found an expanse of water 
which had already coursed another great continental valley, 
and by which it was practicable to go a long distance towards 
the west, must probably remain uncertain. Investigation in 
critical hands has produced a divided opinion. Just what 
the Portuguese, who soon followed the English into these 
waters, did, is also not quite certain; and though it can 
hardly be proved that the Cortereals entered the great north- 
ern gulf, it seems to be evident from a Portuguese portolano 
of 1504, which Kunstmann has reproduced, that at this time 
they had not developed the entrances to this gulf north and 
west of Newfoundland ; while it is clear by the Reinel chart 
of 1505, that they had discovered but had not .penetrated 
these passages. 

The student in Europe who curiously watched the progress 
of geographical development beyond the sea during the six- 
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teenth century naturally followed the revelations in the suc- 
cessive editions of the " Geographia" of Ptolemy, with the new 
maps of recent progress made to supplement those long familiar 
as pertaining to the Old World. The man who made the map 
for the Roman Ptolemy of 1507-8 is believed to have been 
a companion of Cabot in these northern voyages ; and this 
work of Johann Ruysch is the earliest engraved map which 
we have showing the new discoveries. This map is interesting 
as making more apparent than La Cosa, seven or eight years 
before, had done, that these new discoveries might have been 
in part along the coast of Asia, but not altogether so. There 
is no sign in it of the landlocked region where now we place 
the Gulf of Mexico ; and in this respect it is a strong disproof 
of the alleged voyage of Vespucius in 1497 ; but it does give 
the beginning of a continental area, which was soon to de- 
velop, adjacent to the West Indies, into what we call North 
America. But at the north Ruysch places the discoveries of 
the English and Portuguese unmistakably on the upper Asiatic 
coast ; and while he does not dissever Newfoundland from the 
mainland, he goes some way towards doing it. 

So we may say that in 1507, one working in Rome with the 
available material which had been gathered from the Atlantic 
seaports, had not yet reached a conception of this great 
watery portal of a continent which lies back of Newfound- 
land. Whether there might not have been knowledge of this 
great gulf in some of the seaports of northern and western 
France may indeed admit of doubt ; and perhaps some day a 
dated chart may reveal the fact. We need not confidently 
trust the professions of Michel and other advocates of the 
Basques, and believe that a century before Cabot their hardy 
fishermen had discovered the banks of Newfoundland, and 
had even penetrated into the bays and inlets of the adjacent 
coasts. There seems, however, little doubt that very early in 
the sixteenth century fishing equipments for these regions 
were made by the Normans, as Br£ard chronicles them in his 
" Documents relatifs a la Normand." 

In the very year when the Ruysch map became known 
in Europe (1508), it is claimed by Desmarquets and other 
Dieppese, solicitous for the credit of their seaport, that Thomas 
Aubert went eighty leagues up the St. Lawrence River. If 
this be true, the great northern portal was entered then for 
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the first time, so far as we have any record. We learn from 
Charlevoix — too late an authority to be assuring — that Jean 
Denys had made a chart of the west shore of the Gulf two 
years earlier (1506) ; but the evidence to prove it is wanting. 
This map is said to have been formerly preserved in the Paris 
Archives, but is not found there or elsewhere at this day. 
What passes for a copy of it, treasured at Ottawa, shows 
names of a palpably later period. If the original could be 
discovered, it might be found possibly that this nomenclature 
had been added by a more recent hand. There does not seem 
to be anything in the configuration of its shore lines that might 
not have been achieved in 1506 by an active navigator. If 
the outline freed from the names is genuine, it would show 
that there had thus early been explorations to the west of 
Newfoundland, which might account for the otherwise sur- 
prising delineation of the " Golfo Quadrado," or Square Gulf, 
which appeared on the mappemonde of Sylvan us in his edition 
of Ptolemy in 1511. This represents in mid-ocean in the north 
Atlantic a large island, little resembling Newfoundland, how- 
ever, with a landlocked gulf to the west of it, shut in by a 
coast which in the north and south parts bends so as nearly to 
touch the island. That it is intended for Newfoundland and 
the neighboring parts admits of no question; for the strange 
interior coast is considered to be the region of the Cortereal 
discoveries, since there is upon it a Latinized rendering of 
that name, Regalis Domus. Some explorations developing 
such a gulf, whether Denys's or those of others, must have 
already taken place, then, before 1511. After this date, for a 
score of years and more, this landlocked water absolutely dis- 
appears from all the maps which have come down to us, — 
nothing remaining but indications of its entrances by the 
Straits of Belle Isle and by the southern passage. 

France was now to find rivalry in these waters in the re- 
newed efforts of the Portuguese. The French had established 
a fishing-station in Bradore Bay, just within the Straits of 
Belle Isle, which they called Brest. This was early in the 
century ; but its precise date is difficult to determine. Show- 
ing some of the activity of the Portuguese, we have a chart of 
that people, of not far from 1520, which indicates that they 
had looked within the gulf both at the north and at the south, 
but not far enough to discover its open and extensive channels. 
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If we are to believe the interpretation which some have put 
upon a voyage ascribed to Joam Alvarez Fagundes at this 
time, the Portuguese had attained far more knowledge of this 
inner gulf than this anonymous chart indicates. Indeed, a 
map, made in 1563 by Lazaro Luis, has been put forward as 
indicating just what Fagundes had done; and this clearly 
gives him the credit of unveiling the hydrography of the Gulf, 
so that his results might be considered to exceed in accuracy 
those of Car tier in his first voyage. This map of Luis makes 
the shores of the gulf complete, except a portion of the inner 
coast of Newfoundland, and even gives the St. Lawrence River 
for a long distance from its mouth. Being made forty years 
and more after Fagundes, the draughtsman had the tempta- 
tion to embody later results ; and the map naturally starts the 
question if this posterior knowledge was embodied in it or 
not. Since Bettencourt in his " Descobrimentos dos Portu- 
guezes " brought forward this map, in 1881-82, its pretensions 
in this respect have been studied, and often questioned ; but 
Dr. Patterson, a recent Nova Scotian writer, has advocated its 
claims ; and Harrisse in his last book, " The Discovery of North 
America," has committed himself to a belief in the Fagundes 
explorations, which he had before treated as very questionable. 
The unquestioned facts are these : Ancient documents men- 
tion the voyage as being for the purpose of establishing a 
fishing-station. The Portuguese king had also promised Fa- 
gundes control by patent of the regions which in this tentative 
voyage he should discover. On Fagundes's return he reported 
what he had found ; and in accordance with his report, his 
king, March 13, 1521, granted to him these lands, supposed 
to be a new discovery. This patent describes them, presum- 
ably in accordance with Fagundes's report ; and it is this de- 
scription, taken in conjunction with the Luis map, which must 
enable us to say where Fagundes had been. 

The language of the patent, not as clear as we might wish, 
says that the coast which he had found lay north of those 
known to the Spaniards and south of that visited by Cortereal, 
which would put it between Newfoundland and perhaps the 
Chesapeake, or possibly a region a little farther north than 
the Chesapeake. The assigned country includes, as the patent 
says, the Bay of Auguada, which contains three islands ; a 
stretch of coast where are other islands, which he had named 
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St. John, St. Peter, St. Ann, St. Anthony, and an archipelago, 
also named by him the Eleven Thousand Virgins 5 an island 
"close to the bank," which he called Santa Cruz, and a sec- 
ond island called St. Ann. The patent closes with granting 
all these islands and lands to their discoverer. 

On a coast so crowded with islands and bays as that of 
Maine and New Brunswick, — apparently the "firm land " of 
the description, — we need more details than the patent gives 
us to determine beyond dispute the geographical correspond- 
ences of these nanres. The inscription " Lavrador q descobrio 
Joaom Alverez [Fagundes] " is on the Luis map, placed on the 
peninsula formed by the St. Lawrence Gulf and the Atlantic. 
This, in the opinion of Harrisse, requires the Baya d' Auguada, 
which is described as having a northeast and southwest ex- 
tension, to be none other than the St. Lawrence Gulf. That 
writer is convinced that the bay was named the Watering 
Bay, because Fagundes must have gone through it to the out- 
let of its great river to fill his water-casks. He also allows 
that the three islands of this bay may possibly have been 
Prince Edward, Anticosti, and Orleans ; since these islands in 
the Luis map are all colored yellow, like a Portuguese escutch- 
eon placed on the map. This, however, would have carried 
Fagundes up the St. Lawrence River farther than he is in- 
clined to believe ; and he would rather substitute for the 
island of Orleans the Magdalen group or some peninsula of 
the gulf mistaken for an island. Harrisse also applies rather 
neatly what may be termed the "liturgical" test in respect to 
all the names mentioned in the patent ; and he finds that the 
corresponding saints' days in the Roman calendar run from 
June 21 to October 21. This would seem to indicate that 
it was in the summer and autumn, probably in 1520, when 
these names were applied, in accordance with a habit, common 
with explorers in those days, of naming landmarks after the 
saint on whose day they were discovered. Another proof of 
the voyage, also worked out by the same writer, is that 
names which appear on no map antedating this patent are 
later found for this coast on the maps known by the name of 
Maiollo (1527), Verrazano (1529), Viegas (1534), Harleyan 
(1542), Cabot (1544), Freire (1546), and Descelliers (1550). 

This is the nature of the evidence which makes Harrisse 
give a map, tracking the progress of Fagundes from the time 

10 
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he passed near the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. By this 
it would appear that he coasted north the west shore of New- 
foundland, and at the Straits of Belle Isle turned and followed 
the Labrador coast well within the St. Lawrence River, and 
then returning, skirted the New Brunswick coast, that of 
Prince Edward's Island, Cape Breton, and Nova Scotia to the 
entrance of the Bay of Fundy, where he bore away seaward, 
and returned to Portugal. Few, we suspect, will accept this 
route of Fagundes as proved. Most will be content to ac- 
knowledge the fact of an acquaintance with the gulf and 
its neighboring waters rather than such an extent of the 
acquaintance. 

The advocates of these Portuguese anticipations of Cartier 
point to the melons and cucumbers which that navigator 
found among the natives of the gulf region as indicating 
that Europeans had left the seeds of such fruits among them. 
They also think that Cartier's own recitals leave the impres- 
sion that the Indians of the St. Lawrence had before his ad- 
vent become used to European contact. It is known, however, 
that the Indians of the interior had long been used to resort 
to the shores of the gulf and its vicinity during the summer 
season ; and it is not unlikely that by this habit, as well as by 
a common custom of intertribal communication, the ways of 
Europeans were not unknown in the interior. 

A belief in a comparatively short stretch of unknown sea 
separating the Azores from Cathay had been no small induce- 
ment to Columbus to make his hazardous voyage. Now that 
the land to the west had proved so far a barrier to a farther 
westward way, it was in turn no small inducement to those 
prompted to pierce this barrier to believe that the land which 
confronted them was even narrower than the ocean had been 
thought to be. Balboa had proved how narrow the land was 
at Panama, and Cortes had shown that it was not wide in 
Mexico. How wide was it farther north ? 

Columbus had suspected that South America was of con- 
tinental extent, because of the great volume of water which 
the Orinoco poured into the Gulf of Paria. Ships when out 
of sight of land had filled their water-casks from the water 
poured out by the Amazon, which told of an immense inland 
drainage. None of the early navigators remarked upon any- 
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thing of the kind at the north. The flow of the Mississippi 
did not seem to impress them as indicating an enormous 
valley towards its source. The early maps given to portray- 
ing its supposed system of drainage represent it as very scant. 
On the eastern seaboard of the northern continent the Alle- 
ghany range rendered it impossible for any river to have a 
very large volume of water. It was only when one got as 
far north as the St. Lawrence Gulf, and even into its inner 
reaches, that evidence such as had been indicative on the 
coast of South America could have suggested a vast con- 
tinental area at the north. Therefore, before this revelation 
was made in the St. Lawrence River, it is not strange that 
there were current views against the continental character of 
the region lying north of the Mexican gulf and west of the 
country discovered by Cabot and the Cortereals. Some would 
believe that it was no continent at all, but only an immense 
archipelago, filled with passages if they could only be found. 
Coppo had mapped it in this way in 1525. Others had fol- 
lowed Oviedo in supposing that the land at the north, at one 
place at least, was as narrow as it was at Panama ; for this 
historian in 1526, in his " Sumario," had first given published 
indication of what was for many years following known as the 
Sea of Verrazano. This expanse of water was imagined to 
fill the space now known to be occupied by the two great 
valleys of the upper Mississippi and the great lakes ; while its 
easternmost waves nearly broke through the land, to mingle 
its waters with the Atlantic somewhere along the eastern 
seaboard of the present United States. 

The supposition of this mysterious sea arose from an inter- 
pretation of Verrazano's experiences on the coast in 1524, 
which constitute the first decided and official manifestation 
of French activity in the new regions. This navigator is sup- 
posed to have become acquainted with the coast from Spanish 
Florida to the seaboard of Maine ; and his explorations were 
held at different times to be the basis of the French claim to 
territory in the New World. Freville, in his "Me'moire" on the 
commerce of Rouen, prints a paper by Admiral Chabot, which 
shows that for a while it had been the intention of Francis I. 
to follow up this voyage of Verrazano. The political exi- 
gencies in which that French king found himself involved 
had caused delays ; and his attention was not again seriously 
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given to such efforts until he commissioned Cartier ten years 
later. During this decade Verrazano's notion of this sea 
beyond the barrier had become the belief of a school of geog- 
raphers ; and the believers in it found it not difficult to count 
the chances good of reaching it by a strait at some point along 
the Atlantic coast. 

There have been two maps brought into prominence of late 
years, which reflect this belief. One is the map of Hieronomo 
da Verrazano, preserved in the College of the Propaganda at 
Rome, made not long after the voyage of that navigator by 
his brother. This chart shows this sea as a great watery 
wedge lying athwart the interior of the undeveloped North 
America, and pointing with its apex to a narrow strip of land 
somewhere in the latitude of Carolina. Indeed, one might 
suppose that the sailor brother of the cartographer had de- 
scribed to him a stretch of sea with an obscure distance, as 
he saw it above the dunes in the neighborhood of Cape 
Hatteras ; while the cartographer himself had given his fancy 
play in extending it to the west. The other map has been 
brought within ten years to help elucidate this transient faith 
in such a western sea. This second chart had long been 
known in the Ambrosian Library at Milan as the work of the 
Visconte Maggiolo (Maiollo) ; but its full import had not 
been suspected, since it bore the apparent date of 1587. The 
Abbe* Ceriani had discovered its true date to be 1527, and 
that somebody had changed, in sport or in mischief, the 
figure 2 into 8. Signor Desimoni, the archivist of Genoa and 
our Corresponding Member, who was at this time working on 
the Verrazano problem, happening in the library, was struck 
with the coast lines and legends on the map as being similar 
to those of the Propaganda map, with which he was familiar ; 
and he first brought the Maggiolo map to the attention of 
students in 1882. 

The Sea of Verrazano is much the same in the two maps, 
and their delineations of this oceanic delusion marked for a 
good many years yet to come a prevailing opinion as to the 
kind of goal the searchers for a western passage were striving 
to reach. The same sea is found in the well-known English 
map of Michael Lok, published by Hakluyt so late as 1582, — 
or nearly forty years after the close of the series of explora- 
tions which Cartier conducted. 
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While it is probable that such geographical conditions as this 
Sea of Verrazano supplied were a considerable incentive to 
Francis I. to renew his interest in explorations, the prob- 
lem was complicated by another view which an eminent 
German geographer had espoused, and which had already 
been engaging attention for some ten years. The conditions 
of political and social life which Cortes had found in Mexico 
had revived the old hope that Cathay had at last been found ; 
and the reports of the conquerors which were sent to Europe, 
with all their exaggerations, were welcomed as far more 
nearly conforming to the descriptions of Marco Polo than any- 
thing which had been discovered among the West Indies or 
on the South American coasts. If the region, then, which 
Cortes had subdued was in truth Asia, the ocean which Ma- 
gellan had crossed made an independent continent of South 
America only ; while the northern spaces, instead of being 
an archipelago or a continental barrier, must be simply an 
eastern extension of Asia, and its coast must border on the 
north Atlantic. 

It is known, from the text of a little geographical treatise 
(1533) which has survived, that Schoner, a famous globe-maker 
of Germany, had made a terrestrial sphere in 1523 ; but it 
has not probably come down to us. Some gores which were 
discovered a few years ago have been held by Henry Stevens 
and others to belong to this globe ; but they delineate North 
America as a distinct continent, just as it was delineated in 
other globes by Schoner of an earlier date, which are well 
known. It is denied, however, by Nordenskiold, that these 
gores can be of so early a date as 1523, and he places them 
more than twenty years later. Harrisse has later still exam- 
ined the claim, and contends that the gores cannot possibly 
be those by Schoner of this date, because it seems apparent 
from his treatise that the globe of 1523 must have been made 
in accordance with the theory of an Asiatic extension for 
North America. If this was so, — and Harrisse's reasons are 
not without effect, — this theory of an Asiatic extension in 
North America is traced to Schoner as its originator, so far as 
is known. If it is a matter of contention as respects Schoner, 
it is certain as regards a little figure of a globe made by 
Franciscus Monachus in 1526, which unmistakably represents 
North America as a part of Asia. This theory got a firm 
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advocate in Orontius Finseus in 1531, who, however, so far 
departed from the view held by Franciscus as to unite South 
America to the Northern continent by the Isthmus of Panama, 
while the other had substituted a strait in place of that con- 
nection. This theory was made prominent in so well known 
a treatise as the " Novus Orbis " of Grynseus, where the map 
of Orontius appeared ; and at intervals through that century 
and into the next, other expressions of this view appeared in 
prominent maps. 

If Cartier or his royal master had entertained the expecta- 
tion of his expedition penetrating into the heart of northern 
Asia when it started for the gulf back of Newfoundland, it is 
altogether probable that its equipment would not have been 
undertaken. It is far more likely that the faith which the 
earlier expedition of Verrazano had developed in the narrow- 
ness of the northern continent prevailed at Paris and St. Malo 
when Cartier started on his fateful voyage. 

NOTE. 

The Maiollo, or Maggiolo, map was first brought to the attention of American 
scholars by the late Mr. James Carson Brevoort in the " Magazine of American 
History," February and July, 1882. Signor Desimoni first gave a sketch of the 
North American parts in the " Atti " of the Societa Ligure di Storia Patria 
(Genoa, 1881), vol. xv. ; and this was reprinted in Appendice iii. of the Studio 
Secondo of his "Giovanni Verrazano" (Genoa, 1881). The sketch here given 
was reproduced on a smaller scale by Mr. Winsor in the " Narrative and Crit- 
ical History of America," vol. iv. p. 39 (1884) ; and this reduced reproduction 
was later used by Prof. E. N. Horsford in his "Discovery of America by the 
Northmen," and in his "John Cabot's Landfall." Mr. A. J. Weise, in his 
"Discoveries in America to 1525" (New York, 1884), gave a reproduction from 
the original of both Americas ; and this afforded Mr. Winsor the outline which 
appears in the " Narrative and Critical History," vol. ii. p. 219. Meanwhile Dr. 
B. F. DeCosta, who had published his "Verrazano the Explorer" (New York, 
1880) before Desimoni had brought the Maiollo map forward, caused a negative 
to be made of the original on four glasses, which showed the whole world. This 
negative he gave in January, 1892, to the library of Harvard College. The two 
glasses which show America have been used in the accompanying reproduction. 
Since De Costa's negatives were made, another of the American parts has been 
used by Harrisse in the reproduction given in his " Discovery of North America " 
(London, 1892) ; and the North American parts have been delineated, but not 
in facsimile, in the Atlas of Kretschmer's "Entdeckung Amerika's " (Berlin, 
1892). 

Dr. Samuel A. Green announced the death of a Corre- 
sponding Member, Sir John Bernard Burke, which took place 
in Dublin, Ireland, on the 13th day of December last. He was 
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a man of literary taste and scholarship, and the author of many 
works on heraldic, historical, and antiquarian subjects. In 
connection with his father, and alone since the father's death, 
he edited the u Peerage " which bears his name. The hono- 
rary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Dublin in the year 1862 ; and he was chosen a 
member of this Society on April 9, 1874. 



